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Maloniana. 


FROM PRIOR’S LIFE OF MALONE, 


Dr. Warton, in his Effay on Pope, 
has mentioned that three of our celebra- 
ted poets died fingular deaths. He might 
have added Shenftone to the number. He 
had.a houfekeeper who lived with him in 
the. double capacity of maid and miftrefs ; 
and being offended with her, on fome oc- 
cafion, he went out of his houfe and fat all 
night in his poft-chaife in much agitation, 
in confequence of which he caught a cold 
that eventually caufed his death. 


Conyers Middleton wrote a Treatife 
againft Prayer, which he fhowed to Lord 
Bolingbroke, who diffuaded him from pub- 
lifhing it, as it would fet all the clergy 
againit him. On this ground he counfelled 
him to deftroy the manufcript, but fecretly 
kept a copy, which is probably ftill in being. 

Gibbon, the hiftorian, is fo exceedingly 
indolent that he never even pares his nails, 
His fervant, while Gibbon is reading, takes 
up one of his hands, and when he has 
performed the operation lays it down, and 
then manages the other—the patient in the 
meanwhile fcarcely knowing what is going 
on, and quietly purfuing his ftudies. 


Che Philobiblion. 


Number 7. 


The picture of him painted by Sir J. 
Reynolds, and the prints made from it, are 
as like the original as it is poflible to be. 
When he was introduced to a blind French 
lady, the fervant happening to ftretch out 
her miftrefs’s hand to lay hold of the hifto- 
rian’s cheek, fhe thought, upon feeling its 
rounded contour, that fome trick was being 
played upon her with the /tting part of a 
child, and exclaimed, “‘ Fi donc!” 

Mr. Gibbon is very replete with anec- 
dotes, and tells them with great happinefs 
and fluency. 


Colonel Erfkine, Lady Mar’s grandfon, 
has a copy of a very curious letter of Lady 
M. W. Montague’s, giving an account of a 
private fociety that ufed to meet about the 
year 1730 at Lord Hillfborough’s in Han- 
over Square, where each gentleman came 
mafked, and brought with him one lady— 
either his miftrefs, or any other man’s wife, 
or perhaps a woman of the town—who was 
alfo mafked. They were on oath not to 
divulge names, and continued mafked the 
whole time. There were tables fet out for 
fupper, artificial arbours, couches, &c., to 
which parties retired when they pleafed, 
and called for what refrefhment they chofe. 
This inftitution probably lafted but a fhort 
time. The late Captain O’Brien told me 
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that his father, Sir Edward, was one of the 
members. 


On Mr. Pulteney’s complaining to old 
Lady Townfhend that he had been much 
out of order with a pain in his fide, fhe 
afked him which was fis /de, for that fhe 
never knew he had one. ‘“‘ Oh,” faid he, 
** you muft at leaft acknowledge that I have 
a nether fide.”—‘*1 know nothing about 
it,” replied Lady T: ‘All the world 
knows that your wife has one.” ‘Fhe allu- 
fion was to the well-known anecdote of 
Pulteney’s infifting upon having fome pa- 
pers read in the Honfe of Commons, one 
of which turned out to be a letter by one 
of his wife’s gallants, ccncluding with a dif- 
tich too coarfe for quotation here, 


The celebrated writer Sterne, after be- 
ing long the idol of this town, died in a 


mean lodging without a fingle friend who 
felt intereit in his fate except Becket, his 
bookfeller, who was the only perfon that 


attended his interment. He was buried in 
a grave-yard near Tyburn, belonging to the 
parifh of Mary-le-bone, and the corpfe be- 
ing marked by fome of the re/urrection 
men, was taken up foon afterward and car- 
ried to the anatomy profeffor of Cambridge. 
A gentleman who was prefent at the diffec- 
tion told me, he recognized Sterne’s face 
the moment he faw the body. 


Mr. Drumgoold, who had refided long 
at St. Germains, told Mr. Burke that old 
Grammont, whofe Memoirs are fo enter- 
taining, was a very crofs, unpleafant old 
fellow. Count Hamilton, who really wrote 
the book, znvented feveral of the anecdotes 
told in it, and mixed them with fuch faéts 
as he could pick up from the old man, who 
was pleafed to hear thefe tales when put 
nto a handfome drefs, 
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March 8, 1789.—Mr. Horace Walpole 
remembers Lady M. W. Montague per- 
fectly well, having paffed a year with her 
at Florence. He told me this morning that 
fhe was not handfome, had a wild, ftaring 
eye, was much marked with the f{mall-pox, 
which fhe endeavoured to conceal, by fill- 
ing up the depreflions with white paint, 
She was a great mifchief-maker, and had. 
not the {malleft regard for truth. Her firft 
gallant after her marriage was Lord Stair, 
our ambaffador at Paris, ; 

Worfdale, the painter, told Mr. Walpole 
that the firft caufe of quarrel between her 
and Pope was her borrowing a pair of fheets 
from the poet, which, after keeping them a 
fortnight, were returned to him unwafhed! 

Soon after her return from Conftantino- 
ple, fhe fell in love with a French gentleman 
who was very fond of her, and to whom fhe 
gave her perfon while fhe remained in Paris, 
He followed her into England with about 
two thoufand pounds in his pocket, which, 
foon after his arrival, fhe perfuaded him to 
put into her hands to difpofe of in the Eng- 
lifh funds to the beft advantage, left from 
ignorance of our cuftoms he might be im- 
pofed upon. Soon afterwards fhe affured 
him her hufband had difcovered their in- 
trigue, and that he could not ftay longer in 
England without danger to his life. ‘The 
poor Frenchman in vain begged to have his 
money; but fhe faid that withdrawing it 
from the funds would take up’ too much 
time, and that he muft fly inftantly. He 
fled accordingly, and folicited in vain after- 
wards to have the money rémitted. Lady 
M. W. Montague had the impudence to 
difown the whole tranfaétion; and even to 
write to her fifter, Lady Mar, to incite her 
hufband, or Lord Stair,’ (Lady Mary’s old 
lover,) to punifh the Frenchman for defa- 
mation. 

Avtennus and his wife, in Pope’s verfes, 
were Wortley Montague and Lady Mary. 
Wordy was alfo Mr. Wortley. 
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Lady W. Montague had two children 
by the Frenchman alluded | ta,. and. this 
amour was the: ¢caufe of her being feparated 
from her. hufband. : 

It is added, in a note: ‘‘It is certain, 
from admiflions in her own letters, that a 
Frenchman, who profefféd the ftrongeft at- 
tachment, and who we mutt fuppofe was a 
previous acquaintance, wrote from France, 
requefting permiffion to join her in England. 
This, after fome time, .was conceded. He 
was not, however, to come empty-handed. 
With his money, or a joint fum, purchafes 
were made in the funds; but difagreement 
arifing, fhe wifhed him. to quit, England, 
leaving ‘his inveftment behind. . He, would 
not gow..:She fought the return of ‘her let- 
ters from: him, which were refufed; he 
even made communications to her hufband, 
which fhe had. ingenuity enough to inter- 
cept; and then, it is faid, threatened him 
with perfonal violence, if not. affaffination, 
In return he threatened the publication of 
her letters... This produced agonies of ter- 
rour, as evinced in communications to her 
fifter, fuch as are not known in any of her 
writings, Expofure would have been ruin, 
but her good genius prevailed in ftaying its 
execution.” 

Lady W. Montague correfponded with 
Dr. Young, the poet, who a little before his 
death deftroyed a great number of ‘her let- 
ters, afligning as a reafon that they were 
too indeélicate for public infpection. 


Warburton, about the year 1750 or 
1752, being in company with Quin, the 
player, at Mr. Allen’s, near. Bath, took fev- 
eral opportunities of being fharp upon him, 
on the fubject of his love of eating and his 


voluptuous life. However, in the courfe 

of the evening, he faid he fhould be obliged 

to Quin for “a touch‘of his quality,” as he 

could never again fee him on the ftage. 

Quin faid that plays were then quite out 

of his head; however, he believed he re- 
u 
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membered a few lines of Pierre; on which 
he got up, and looking directly at Mr. Al- 
len, repeated ore rotunda : 

“Honeft men 


Are the foft eafy cuthions’ 6n which knaves 
Repofe and fatten.’” ' 


Warburton gave him no‘further trouble for 
the reft of the evening. 


Dr.. Warton mentioned that Lord’ Lyt- 
tleton:.told. him that he lived much’ with 
Pope [at the time he was writing the E//ay 
on Man}, and that Pope was then undoubt- 
edly a Free-Thinker, though he afterwards 
either changed his opinion, or thought ‘it 
prudent to adopt Warburton’s explanation 
and comment, who faw his meaning as he 
chofe to exprefs himfelf. 


Patty Blount was red-faced, fat, and by 
no means pretty. Mr. Walpole remem- 
bered her walking to Mr. Bethell’s in Ar- 
lington Street, after Pope’s death, with her 
petticoats tucked up like a fempftrefs. _ She 
was the decided miftrefs. of Pope, yet vifit- 
ed by refpectable people. 


Mr. [John] Gilbert Cooper was the laft 
of the denevoli/ts, or fentimentalifts, who 
were much in: vogue between 1750 and 
1760, and dealt in general admiration of 
virtue, They were all tendernefs in words; 
their finer feelings evaporated in the mo- 
ment of expreffion, for they: had no connee- 
tion, with their practice: He was the per- 
fon wham, when lamenting moft piteoufly: 
that his fon then abfent might be; ill or 
even dead, Mr. Fitzherbert fo grievoufly 
difconcerted. by faying, in a growling tone, 
“*Can’t you take a poft chaife; and go and 
fee him?”. .\.. lsd 

Cooper was round and fat, He was, as 
Mr. Burke who knew him well, told me, a 
mafter of French and Italian, well acquaint- 
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ed with the Englifh poets, and a good claf- 
fical fcholar; but an infufferable coxcomb. 
Dr. Warton one day, when dining with 
Johnfon and Burke, urged thefe circum- 
ftances in his favour: ‘‘ He was at leaft 
very well-informed and a good fcholar.”— 
““ Yes,” faid Johnfon, “ it cannot be denied 
that he has good materials for playing the 
fool ; and he makes abundant ufe of them.” 

Mr, Soame Jenyns (as Mr. Wil- 
liam Gerard Hamilton, who fat for fix years 
at the Board of Trade with him, informed 
me) had no notion of ratiocination, no rec- 
titude of mind ; nor could he be made with- 
out much labour to comprehend an argu- 
ment, If, however, there were any thing 
weak, or defective, or ridiculous. in what 
another faid, he always laid hold of it and 
played upon it with fuccefs, He looked 
at every thing with a view to pleafantry 
alone. ‘This being his grand object, and 
he being no reafoner, his beft friends were 
at a lofs to know whether his book upon 
Chriftianity was ferious or ironical. 

He twice endeavoured to fpeak in the 
Houfe of Commons, and every one was 
prepared with a half-grin. before he uttered 
a word; but he failed miferably. He had 


a moft inharmonious voice, and a laugh - 


fcarcely human. He laughed all his life at 
patriotifm and public fpirit ; and fuppofed 
all oppreflion of the people by thofe in 
power was merely imaginary. Among oth- 
er whimfical colleétions he had forty-feven 
Petitions. or Remonftrances of the City: of 
London, complaining of grievances, all: of 
which he faid had: the fame, that is no foun- 
dation ; for in each it was mentioned that 
if the meafure complained of were purfued, 
the conftitution would be annihilated. He 
was fo great a coward that at an election at 
Cambridge, he was almoft ready to faint at 
fome huzza of the mob left they. fhould af- 
fault him, as his.counfel, Mr. Graham, told 


me, 
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Mr. Bofwell has mentioned in his Four- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides, that John- 
fon once met with an Italian in London 
who did not know who was the author of 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Italian, whom Mr. 
Bofwell out of tendernefs forbore to name, 
was Baretti. As I walked home with him 
from Mr. Courtenay’s he mentioned that 
the ftory as told gave an unfair reprefenta- 
tion of him. The faét he faid was this, 
In a converfation with Dr. Johnfon con- 
cerning the Lord’s Prayer, Baretti obferved 
(profanely enough) that the petition, lead 
us not into temptation, ought rather to be 
addrefled to the tempter of mankind than 
a benevolent Creator who delighted in the 
happinefs of his: creatures, ‘‘ Pray, fir,” 
faid Johnfon (who could not bear that any 
part of our holy religion fhould be fpoken 
lightly of), ‘do you know who was the au- 
thor of the Lord’s Prayer?” Baretti (who 
did not wifh to get into any ferious difpute, 
and who appears to be an infidel), by way 
of putting an end to the converfation, only 
replied: ‘* Oh, fir, you know by our reli- 
gion (Roman Catholic), we are not permit- 
ted to read the Scriptures. You can’t, 
therefore, expect an anfwer.” 


Horace Walpole faid he was about twen- 
ty-two years old when his father retired; 
and that he remembered very well his offer- 
ing one day to read to Lord Orford, find- 
ing that time hung heavy on his hands. 
“What,” faid Lord Orford, “will you 
read, child?” Mr. Walpole, confidering 
that his father had been long engaged in 
public bufinefs, propofed to read fome hif- 
tory. ‘‘No,” faid Lord Orford, ‘don’t 
read hiftory to me; that can’t be true.” 


Hume became fo diftreffed [on account 
of the publication of Walpole’s Letter from: 
the King of Prujffia to Rouffeau}, that he 
requefted Walpole to write him a letter, 
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avowing fole authorfhip in the offenfive 
piece, which he did. This acknowledge- 
ment was publifhed by D’Alembert in his 
account of the difpute between Rouffeau 
and Hume, Mr. Walpole complained to 


me that Hume had garbled his letter, for 
it began: “‘ Your friends, the literati, have 
aéted like fools, as literati generally do ;” 
but this paragraph was fuppreffed. 


Sir William Blackftone, as Sir William 
Scott of the Commons obferved to me a 
few days ago, was extremely irritable, He 
was the only man, my informant faid he 
had ever known, who acknowledged and 
lamented his bad temper. He was an ac- 
complifhed man in very various depart- 
ments of fcience, with a ftore of general 
knowledge. He was particularly fond of 
architecture, and had written upon that 
fubject. The notes which. he gave me on 
Shakfpeare fhow him to have been a man 
of excellent tafte and accuracy, and a good 
critic. The total fum which he made by 
his Commentaries, including the profits of 
his le¢tures, the fale of the books while he 
kept the copyright in his own hands, and 
the final fale of the proprietorfhip to Mr. 
Cadell, amounted to fourteen thoufand 
pounds, Probably the bookfeller in twen- 
ty years from the time of that fale will 
clear ten thoufand pounds by his bargain, 
and the book prove to be an eftate to his 
heirs, 

Blackftone made 600/. a year by his pro- 
feflorfhip and lectures, which however he 
thought it wife to relinquifh for the chance 
of fucceeding in Weftminfter Hall. Not 
having acquired a facility of expreffion, not 
promptnefs of applying his law by early 
practice, he was always an embarraffed ad- 
vocate. There were more new trials grant- 
ed in caufes which came before him on cir- 
cuit, than were granted on the decifions of 
any other judge who fat at Weftminfter in 
his time. The reafon was, that being ex- 
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tremely diffident of his opinion, he néver 
fupported it with much warmth or perti- 
nacity in the court above, if a new trial 
was moved for. With the little failings 
already mentioned, he was one of the fineit 
writers and moft profound lawyers that 
England has produced, confidering law 
merely as a fcience. He was alfo a ftriétly 
confcientious honeft man. In his Commen- 
taries he was much indebted to Hall and 
Wood (particularly the latter) for the 
method and arrangement he has obferved ; 
but the perfpicuity, the vigour, the lumin- 
ous ftatement, the elegant illuftration, and 
the claffical grace by which his Commenta- 
ries are fo eminently diftinguifhed, were all 
his own. 


Humane Industry : 
Hiftory 


OF MOST 


MANUAL ARTS. 
(BY THOMAS POWELL, D. D.) 
(Continued from No. VI, p. 123.) 


Cuarrter LV. contains fome curious and 
interefting particulars on The Art and 
Miftery of W riting, with the Inftruments 
thereunto belonging, and begins with the 
following eulogy on the invention of alpha- 
betical writing : 


“¢ Among all the Inventions and productions of 
Humane Wit, there is none more admirable and 
more ufeful than Writing, by means whereof a 
man may coppy out. delineate his very thoughts 
and minde, and make that vifible which none can 
fee but he that made it; whereby a man can ut- 
ter his mind, and fignifie his pleafure at a thouf- 
and miles diftance; and this by the help of four 
and twenty letters, and fewer in fome places; by 
various joyning and combining of which letters, 
as alfo by tranfpofing and moving of them to and 
fro, all words that are utterable or imaginable may 
be framed; for the feveral combinations of thefe 

a 
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Letters -and different ways of joyning them, do 
amount (as Clavius the Jefuite hath taken-the 
pains to compute and obferve, In Sphard Fok. de 
Sacrobofeo C. I.) to §8526167 38497664000: ways ; 
fo that all things that are, or were, or fhall be, 
that can be either uttered or imagined, may be ex- 
preffed and fignified by the help of this marvellous 
Alphabet, which may be defcribed in the compafs 
of a. farthing. 

“The Chinefe have 40000 lettefs. at leaft, as 
Purchas and others tell us, which makes the lan- 
guage fo difficult, that'a man cannot learn it in an 
age, which renders our Alphabet of 24) letters the 
more admirable. 

“ Though the vulgarity and-commonnefs.of this 
art hath made it lefs efteemed dnd fet by, yet wife 
and confiderate men that look upon things erudi- 
tis, oculis (as) Cicero {peaks).do much admire the 
Invention. 

“The Hebrews Call it Dick-Duk, inventum fub- 
tile a {ubtile and ingenious Invention; Greg. The- 
lofanus, Divinum Miraculum, \. 16, de Rep. c. 2, 
a Divine miracle; Cicero {peaks of ,it with admi- 
ration, Quis fonos vocis, qui wifniti‘videbantur pau- 
cis litterarum notis terminavit? 1, I. Tufcul. The 
Indians admired it not a little, when they faw the 
Spaniards fend Letters to,and ffo, and maintain a 
kinde of a dumbe Commerce among themfelves by 
this way; they fancied that thefe letters were 
fome Spirits that,were the Jnternuncii or Interpre- 
ters between them. Paurchas, 1: 8, of America. 

“ For the firft Invention of Letters, the Pheni- 
cians carry moft voices. 


Phenices primi (Fame fi credimus) aufi 
Manfuram rudibus; vocem fignare figuris. 


Pheenicians,.that (if Fame we dare believe) 
To Humane Speech firft Charaters did give. 


Among the Phenicians Cadmus had the honour 
of this Invention; whence one calls,letters jnge//as 
Cadmi filias, the black and fwarthy, daughters of 
Cadmus, Aufon. Epigr. But the truth is, they did 
but’ borrow them from the Hebrews, as all other 
Nations did; though perhaps by adding fome few, 
or varying and altering their form'.and charaGer, 
they feem ‘now ‘to have different Alphabets, Hert, 
Hugo. 

“The: Librarians of old, who lived by writing 
books which others had made,-were very admirable 
in handling the pen, as appears by ancient‘manu- 
{cripts, which are fo neatly and artificially done’as 
if they were printed. “Some of ‘the later age have 
been éxcellent in this Miftery; "One Francis Alum- 
nus'did' write the Apoftles Creed and the firft four- 
téen verfes of St. John’s Gofpel, in the*compafs 
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of ‘a penny, and in full words, which he did in 


the prefence of the Empetour Charles the 5th, and 


Pope Clement the 7th, as Genebard relates in his 
Chronologie, and Sim.-Maiolus out of him, who 
had alfo'in his own poffeflion fuch a miracle, as 
he calls it, or the very fame I believe, Nos domi 
idem miraculum fervamus, thefe are. his ‘words in 
his 23d Colloquy, Pliny hath a parallel example 
of one (whom he doth not name) that wrote all 
the Iliad of Homer in a piece of Parchment that 
was fo little, that it was conteined in’ a Nutthel, 
Cicero and others mention the fame, though Lan- 
celott? puts it among his Farfalloni, and reckons it 
for one of the popular Errours of Pliny. I read 
of one Thomas Sweicker, a Dutchman, who being 
born without hands and arms, could write with 
his feet, and that elegantly; he could alfo make 
his pen with’ his feét There was a woman 
in this kingdom of late years that, could write with 
her feet, and do many other things to the wonder 
of the beholders, and went about the kingdom, 

“ Befides the common way of Writing, there 
are fome mifteries and fecret ways, and that either 
by abbreviation, fetting a letter’ for a word, and a 
word ‘for a fentence. for brevity fake, as the He- 
brews.and Romans anciently ufed to do; or elfe 
by .ufing different chara¢ters from the common 
and vulgar ones, fuch as none can underftand but 
the author or devifer of them, and fuch ag he is 
pleafed to impart the myfterie to, and give him‘a 
key to decipher and open the fecret by; which 
fort of characters the ancients ufedto call Furtivas 
notas,, and ‘Sifras, and Zig/as, ‘and the art itfelf 
Ziglography and Brachygraphy, It is very ufeful 
for two re{pects, 

1 For hafte and brevity. 

2. For privacy and-fecrecy. 

For brevity and expedition; it is a good, way to 
take. a fpeech, or ,a fermon, or anything .elfe that 
is dictated, as faft as it is fpoken; hereby the No- 
taries hand will keep pace with the fpeakers tongue, 
and _out-ftrip it too; 


Currant verba licet, tamen eft velocior illis, 
Nondum lingua fuum, dextra peregit opus. 
“Mart. 1.'14. 


This Ziglography is, ufeful for fecrecy or ‘privacy 
ad elufionem'examinis; for hereby a’ man 'may carry 
a letter open in his hand, and underftand never a 
word of it, and they that make;no Religion of 
opening letters, finde themfelves. deluded, which 
is of good yfe in time of war, and at other times 
againft paper-pyrats that lie intwait for fuch‘ poor 
booties: Yulius Cafar had found out fuch a ‘device 
for fecrecie, Sic firuéo litterarum ordine ut nullum 
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werbum' effici poffet, he did fo tumble, invert, and 
tranfpofe the Alphabet in his writing, that no man 
could pick. any‘ fenfe out of it, and this he devifed 
when:he began to think of the Roman Monar- 
chy, and was ufed by him but'to private and tryed 
friends that were’ his ‘confederates, ‘and privie ‘to 
his Defigne. 


“The Inftruments of Writing are either; 1. 
AGiive, or, 2. Paffive. _ That is, either the Inftru- 
ments wherein we write, or wherewith we write. 
The Inftruments wherein we write ate divers, as 
Stone, Brafs, Wax, Lead, Barks and Leaves of 
Trees, Paper and Parchment, The firft Writing 
that we read of was in flone. God did write the 
Law in two Tables of Stone, Exod. 19, which 
Salvian calls Rupices paginas. Mofes wrote in 
Saphyr and Onix, Exod. 28,10. Saxo Grammati- 
cus {peaks, that the Danes did record the noble 
Ads of their Anceftors in verfe, which were cut 
in ftone, in faxis ac. rupibus {as he, faith) volumi- 
num loco, vaftas wioles ampleftebantur, codicum ufum 
ad cantibus mutuantes, Apud Seldenum. The Sybils 
books were written.in the leaves of Trees; the 
Indians of the weft do write in the leaves of the 
Plane tree, which are as broad as any fheet of pa- 
per, and four times as long, faith Fos. Aeofla, /. 4. 
cap. 21. Soin Malabar, and other parts of the 
Levant, they write in the leaves of the Palm, as 
the Syracufians did in_an Olive leaf, from which 
manner of Writing the pages of books are termed 
to this day fo/ics or leaves. The Ancients ufed 
alfo to write in theets of lead; this is intimated by 
‘Fob, O that my words were graven with an Iron 
pen, and lead in the rock forever. Fob 10, 23. 
The Poems of Hefiod call’d foya Kai huéoat 
were found in Beetia written in plates of lead, faith 
Paufanias in Beticis. There was a common man- 
ner of writing alfo in their rindes.of trees growing 
under the upper bark, which is called by the Lat- 
ines Liber, or Caudex G Codex. 


udoque docent inolefcere libro. 
Virg. Georg. 1. 2, 77. 


Whence books are called Libri and Codices, for 
liber properly is interior tunica corticis que ligno 
coheret in qud antiqui [cribebant; as Ifiodor defines 
it.’ ‘The Indians of the Eaft ufed fuch a ripe of 
writing, as‘ Q: Curtius mentions, 1. 8, libri Wrbo- 
rum teneri, haud fecus quam Cera, litterarum notas 
capiunt: They wrote alfo in the leaves of certain 
reeds,'which Ifaiah, called papyr-reeds, Ifa. 19, 7, 
growing in the marfhes of Egypt, which reed or 
fedge is called Biblus or Byblos, fo Lucan, 
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Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos, 
Noverat——. 


Which the Tranflator doth Englith papyr, 
The River yet had not with papyr ferv’d Aégypt. 


0. May. 


From which term or name of Bib/os, books are by” 
the Grecians called Bib/oi and diblia diminutively, 
and that book of books the Bible; becaufe books 
were ufually made of this kinde of reed or fedge ; 
and the, manner was thus; they divided thefe 
leaves into thin flakes called Péylira, into which 
they naturally divide themfelves, then laying them 
on a {mooth table, and moiftning them-with the 
water of Nilus, (which is of a glutinous nature,) 
they placed one crofs under the other, like a woof 
and warp in a weaver’s loom, &. then having 
preffed them, they fet them to dry in the Sun, as 
Pliny relates in 1. 13 of his Natural Hiftory. 


The Roman Laws called the Laws of the 12 
Tables, were written in leaves, or tables of brafs. 
Smal boards or tables of wood waxed over, were 
in frequent ufe among the Romans to write in, 
which were called Cerei pugillares in fundry Au- 
thors, and Cerate tabule or tabelle, whence Letter- 
carriers were called Tabellarii. 

* Phefe were the Writing tables that Zacharias 
called fer, Luke 1, 36. Write thefe thing’ upon a 
table, Ifa. 30, 8. Thefe boards’ were fomtimes 
made of Box and Cedar-wood, whence that of the 
Poet Perfius, 

Cedro digna locutus : 


He fpake things worthy to be written in Cedar, 
and worthy of immortality. umenes King of 
Pergamus devifed a way to drefs the fkins of beafts, 
and to make them fit for writing, as Vellam & 
Parchment. This latter is called Pergamum from 
the Town of Pergamus, where it was firft made. 
But the modern invention of paper furpaffeth all 
in. this ‘kinde.. - My Lorde Bacon reckons it inter 
monodica artis, among the fingularities of art, as 
being a fingular and excellent invention; adco ut 
inter materias atificiales vix inveniatur fimile ali- 
guid, faith he, it is a web or piece of cloth that is 
made without a Loom, and without {pinning or 
weaving. It derives its pedigree from the dung- 
hill, being made of rags, and things caft out of 
doors as _ufelefs; we.do not go to the expence of 
making it of Cottom-wool, as the Mexicans do, 
but of nafty clouts, Magnarum ufque adeo fordent 
primordia rerum; of fo mean a birth and original 
is this commodity. Qué humanitas vita G me- 
moria maximé confiat, imo qui hominum immortali- 
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tas, as Pliny, lib. 13, cap. 11, which Grotius de- 
{cribes thus, 


Nunc aurata comas, & ficco pumice levis 
Charta, fenis fcabri fafcia nuper eram. 


‘© Now fpeak we of the active Inftruments, or 
thofe wherewith we write. The two Tables of 
the Law were written with a miraculous pen, to 
wit, God’s own finger ; for writing in brafs or lead 
they had certain Graving tools that were hollow, 
called by the Latines cae/um and celtes, from the 
hollownefs thereof. In waxen tables they wrote 
with pointed bodkins of iron, fteel, or brafs, called 
Jiylus ; this was tharp at one end for to make im- 
preffion in that wax, but it was flat and broad, and 
fomewhat hooked at the other end, for to fcrape 
or blot out the letter if meed were. Men write in 
glafs with pointed Diamonds, which yeild to be 
cut by nothing elfe, except the Smiris or Emeril. 
In ancient paper made of feggs, they wrote with a 
reed called calamus fcriptorius @ arundo, which 
kinde of reed grew much about Memphis and 
Cnidos, and the banks of Nile, 


Dat Chartis habiles calamos Memphitica tellus. 
Mart. Epigr. 1. 14, 38. 


“In parchment and the modern paper, they 
write with a pen or quil pluckt from the wing of 
fome fowl, called by Aufonius, Fiffipes, from the 
flit that is made in it for to let down Ink, which 
is a very ufeful invention, and commended by an 
ingenious mufe of the Low Countries, 


Preeteritos reddit, prefentes prorogat annos, 
Invidiamque feri temporis una domat; 
Abfenti loquitur, ledit roftrata juvatque, 
Dumque aliis vita feenerat, ipfa caret. 
Barleus de Penna. 


Paft years it refcues, makes the prefent {pread 
To ages, and times envy ftriketh dead, 
Inftruéts the abfent, hurts and helps at need, 
And wanting life, makes others live indeed. 


‘© Opmerius makes mention of the three laft in 
his Chronicle, In pugillares fcribebant flylis ferreis, 
in papyros autem arundineis calamis & poftmodum 
etiam avium pennis. Some write with coals, but 
the verfe tells you who they are, 


Stultorum calami carbones, meenia charte. 


*¢ The Cutlers of Damafcus write in iron, fteel, 
and brafs, with corroding w4ters only, wherewith 
they make frets of curious figures and characters 
in (fundry colours, as may be feen on Turkith 
Scimiters, and thofe Gladii Damafcinati, Swords 
made at that City of Damafcus, beautified with 


Damafk work and Embroidery. It lafts long, for 
with one pen did Dr. Holland a Phyfitian of Coy- 
entry, a learned and induftrious man, write out 
that great Volume of Piiny, tranflated into Eng- 
lith by himfelf, which (for a memorial) a Lady 
preferved, and beftowed a filver cafe upon. it, 
The Queen of Hungary in the year 1540 had a 
filver pen beftowed upon her, which had this In- 
fcription on it, 


Publi Ovidii Calamus, 


Found under the ruines of fome Monument in 
that country, as Mr. Sands in the life of Ovid 
(prefixt to his Metamorphofis) relates.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE 
PYTHAGORIC SENTENCES 


or 
Demophilus. 
Tranflated from the Greek, 
BY THOMAS TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. 


1. Request not of Divinity fuch things as, 
when obtained, you cannot preferve; for no gift 
of Divinity can ever be taken away: and on this 
account he does not confer that which you are 
unable to retain. 


2. Be vigilant in your intelleCtual part; for fleep 
about this has an affinity with real death. 


3. Divinity fends evil to men, not as being in- 
fluenced by anger, but for the fake of purification; 
for anger is foreign from Divinity, fince it arifes 
from circumftances taking place contrary to the 
will: but nothing contrary to the will can happen 
to a god. 


4. When you deliberate whether or not you 
fhall injure another, you will previoufly fuffer the 
evil yourfelf which you intended to commit. But 
neither muft you expect any good from the evil ; 
for the manners of every one are correfpondent to 
his Mfe and ations. Every foul, too, is a repofi- 
tory, that which is good, of things good, and that 
which is evil, of things depraved. 


5. After long confultation, engage either in 
{peaking or a¢ting ; for you have not the ability to 
recall either your words or deeds. 
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6. Divinity does not principally efteem the 
tongue, but the deeds of the wife; for a wife man, 
even when he is filent, honors Divinity. 


7. A loquacious and ignorant man, both in 
prayer and facrifice contaminates a divine nature. 
The wife man, therefore, is alone a prieft, is alone 
the friend of Divinity, and only knows how to 
pray. 

8. The wife man being fent hither naked, 
fhould naked invoke him by whom he was fent; 
for he alone is heard by: Divinity, who is not bur- 
dened with foreign concerns. 


g. It is impoffible to receive from Divinity any 
greater gift than virtue. 


~ 

10. Gifts and victims confer no honor on Di- 
vinity, nor is he adorned with offerings fufpended 
in temples; but a foul divinely infpired folidly 
conjoins us with Divinity; for it is neceffary that 
like thould approach to like. 


11. It is more painful to be fubfervient to paf- 
fions than to tyrants themfelves. 


12. It is better to converfe more with yourfelf 
than with others. 


13. If you are always careful to remember that, 
in whatever place either your foul or body accom- 
plithes any deed, Divinity is prefent as an infpector 
of your condu@t, in all your words and aétions you 
will venerate the prefence of an infpector from 
whom nothing can be concealed, and will, at the 
fame time, poffefs Divinity as an intimate affo- 
ciate. 


14. Believe that you are furious and infane in 
proportion as you are ignorant of yourfelf. 


15. It is neceffary to fearch for thofe wives and 
children which will remain after a liberation from 
the prefent life. 


16. The felf-fufficient and needy philofopher 
lives a life truly fimilar to: Divinity, and confiders 
the non-poffeflion of external and unneceflary 
goods as the greateft wealth. For the acquifition 
of riches fometimes inflames defire ; but not to a@ 
in any refpet unjuftly is fufficient to the enjoy- 
ment of a bleffed life. 


17. Your goods are never produced by indolent 
habits. 


18. Efteem that to be eminently good which, 
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when communicated to another, will be increafed 
to yourfelf. 


19. Efteem thofe to be eminently your friends 
who affift your foul rather than your body. 


20. Confider both the praife and reproach of 
every foolith perfon as ridiculous, and the whole 
life of an ignorant man as a difgrace. 


21. Endeavor that your familiars may reverence 
rather than fear you; for love attends upon rev- 
erence, but hatred upon fear. 


22. The facrifices of fools are the aliment of 
the fire; but the offerings which they fufpend in 
temples are the fupplies of the facrilegious. 


23. Underftand that no diffimulation can be 
long concealed. 


24. The unjuft man fuffers greater evil while 
his foul is tormented with a confcioufnefs of guilt, 
than when his body is fcourged with whips. 


25. It is by no means fafe to difcourfe concern- 
ing Divinity with men of falfe opinions; for the 
danger is equally great in {peaking to fuch as thefe, 
things either fallacious or true. 


26. By everywhere ufing reafon as your guide, 
you will avoid the commiflion of crimes. 


27. By being troublefome to others, you will 
not eafily efcape molefation yourfelf, 


28. Confider that as great erudition, through 
which you are able to bear the want of erudition 
in the ignorant. 


29. He who is depraved does not liften to the 
divine law, and on this account lives without law. 


30. A jaft man who is a ftranger is not only 
fuperior to a citizen, but is even more excellent 
than a relation. 


31. As ngany paflions of the foul, fo many fierce 
and favage defpots, 

32. No one is free who has not obtained the 
empire of himfelf. 


33- Labor, together with continence, precedes 
the acquifition of every good. 


34. Be perfuaded that thofe things are not your 
riches which you do not poffefs in the penetralia 
of the reafoning power. 


35- Do that which you judge to be beautiful 
and honeft, though you fhould acquire no glory 
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from the performance; for the vulgar is a de- 
praved judge of beautiful deeds. 


36. Make trial of a man rather from his deeds 
than his difcourfes; for many live badly, and {peak 
well, 


37. Perform: great things, at the fame time 
promifing nothing great. 


38. Since the roots of our. natures are eftablifhed 
in Divinity, from which alfo we are produced, we 


fhould tenacioufly adhere to our root; for ftreams _ 


alfo of water, and. other offspring of the earth, 
when their roots are cut off, become rotten and 
dry. 


39. The ftrength of the foul is temperance; for 
this is the light of a foul deftitute of paffions: but 
it is much better to die than to darken the foul 
through the intemperance of the! body. 


40. You cannot eafily denominate that man 
happy who depends either on his friends or chil- 
dren, or on any fleeting and fallen nature ;. for all 
thefe are unftable and uncertain: but to depend 
on one’s felf and on Divinity is alone ftable and 
firm. 


41. He is a wife man, and beloved by Divinity, 
who ftudies how t6 labor for the ‘good of his foul, 
us much as others labor for the fake of the body. 


42. Yield all things to their kindred and ruling 
nature except liberty. 


43. Learn how to produce eternal children, not 
fuch as may fupply the wants of the body in old 
age, but. fuch as, may nourifh the foul with per- 
petual food, 


44. It is impoffible that the fame perfon can be 
A LOVER OF PLEASURE, A LOVER OF /BODY, A LOVER 
OF RICHES, AND A LovER oF Divinity. Fora lover 
of pleafure is alfo a lover of body; but a lover of 
body is entirely a lover of riches; a lover of riches 
is neceffarily unjuft; and the unjuft is neceffarily 
profane towards Divinity, and lawlefs with refpect 
to men. Hence, though he fhould facrifice heca- 
tombs, he is only by this mean the more impious, 
unholy, atheiftical, and facrilegious, with refpec 
to his intention; and-on this account it is necef- 
fary to avoid every lover of pleafure as an atheift 


and polluted perfon. 
‘ 


45. The Divinity has not a place in fhe earth 
more allied to his nature than a pure and holy 
foul. 
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Sale of Zelotes Hosmer’s Library. 
(Continued from No. VI., p. 1303) 


770 Pecxe (THomas).  Parnaffi Puerperi- 
um, or fome Well Wifhes to Ingenuity 
in the Tranflation of fix hundred of 
Owen’s Epigrams: Martial de Speétacu- 
lis, and the Moft Seleét in Sir ‘Thomas 
More; with a Century'‘of Heroick Epi- 
grams, Small 8vo, green mor, gilt, by 
Murton. Lond., 1659. $7.50 
[ Humphry. } 


771 Peeve (Georce). The Works of. — 
Collected and.edited, with fome Account 
of his Life and Writings, by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. Second edition, with 
additions. 3 vols. 8vo, red mor. Pick- 
ering, London, 1829. $15.75 

[Humphry.] 


773 Percy Society Publications. Early 
Englifh Poetry, Old Ballads, from early 
printed Copies of the utmoft Rarity, 
and Popular Literature of the, Middle 
Ages, now: for the firft time collected; 
edited by eminent Literary Antiquaries 
(Members of the Society). ‘30 vols. 8vo, 
red mor. _ Lond., 1840-52. $150.00 

, [.Campbell. ] 


774 Pernaffus. The Returne From, or the 
Scourge of Simony. Publiquely Aéted 
by the Students in Saint Iohn’s Colledge 
in Cambridge. 8vo, mor. Lond., ‘1606, 

$14.50 

[Grifwold.] 
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778 Perricrew (T. J.) . Bibliotheca Suf 
fexiana, A Defcriptive Catalogue; ac- 
companied by Hiftorical and Biographi- 
cal Notices of the Manufcripts and Print- 
ed Books in the Library of the Duke of 
Suffex. Plates and portrait, 3 vols in 
2, imp. 8vo, large paper, half morocco. 
Lond., 1827. $21.00 

[Humphry.] 
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779 PxHatr (THomas), anp THomas 
Troyne, ‘The XIII. Bookes of the 
Eneidos, The firft twelue beinge the 
Worke of the Diuine Poet, Virgil Ma- 
ro, and the thirteenth the Supplement 
of Maphzus Vegius; tranflated into 
Engliflze Verfe by Thomas Phaer, to the 
fyrit third part of the: tenth Booke, and 
the Refidue by Thomas Troyne. Black 
letter, 4to. ruffia, Lond., 1584. $9.00 

[Fowle.] 


780 : The Thirteene Bookes of 
fEneidos, the firft twelue . being the 
Worke of the Diuine Poet, Virgil Maro. 
and the thirteenth the Supplement of 
M. Vegius. Black letter, 4to, turkey 


mor, gilt, by Clarke & Bedford. Lon- - 


don, 1596. $9.00 


[Grifwold,] 
786 Pierce (Prowman). The Vifion of 


Pierce Plowman, nowe the feconde time 
imprinted, whereunto are added certayne 
Notes and Cotations in the Mergyne, 
giuynge light to the Reader. Black let- 
ter, 4to, elegant mor, ; gilt back, fides, 
and edges. Koberte Crowley, dwellynge 
in Elye rentes in Holborne, London, the 
yere of our Lord, 1550. $28.00 
eS [Richardfon.] 


787 : The Vifion of William con- 
cerning Piers Ploughman, and the Vifions 
of the fame concerning the Origin, Prog- 
refs, and Perfection of the Chriftian Life ; 
written in, or immediately after, the year 
1362; with an Introductory Difcourfe 
and a Gloffary, by T. D. Whitaker. Re- 
printed. Black letter, large paper, 4to, 

ruffia, gilt. Lond., 1813, $10.75 
[Ryder. ] 

793 Pranracenet’s Tragicall Story, or the 
Death of King Edward the Fourth, with 
the Unnaturall Voyage of Richard the 
Third. Fronti/piece, 8vo, green .mor. 
gilt. Lond., 1649. $8.50 

[Fowle. ] 
Vv 
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831 PurrensaM (Georce). The Arte 
of Englifh Poefie, contriued into three 
Bookes; the firft of Poets and Poefie, 
the feconde of Proportion, the third of 
Ornament. Rare portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sm. 4to, mor. gilt. _Rich- 
ard Field, Lond., 1589. $16.00 

[Rodd.] 


832 : Ancient Englifh Poets and 
Poefy, embracing Ancient Critical Effays, 
by Pultenham, Gafcoigne, Harvey, Spen- 
cer, King James, Webb, Harington, 
Meres, Campion, Daniel, and Bolton; 
edited by Jofeph Haflewood. -2 vols. 
4to, red morocco; gilt fides and edges, 
Lond., 1815. $21.00 

[Ryder.]} 


834 Quartes (Francis). Hadaffa, or the 
Hiftory of Queen Efther, with Medita- 
tions thereupon, Diuine and Morall. 4to, 
green mor. gilt, by Murton. London, 
1621, $3.50 

[Grifwold.} 


835 : Job Militant: Sion’s Son- 
nets, fung by Solomon the King; Sion’s 
Elegies, wept by Jeremie the Prophet. 
4to, cf. Lond., 1624~’s. $3.50 

[Grifwold.] 


837 : Divine Poems, containing 
Jonah, Efther, Job, Samfon, Sion’s Son- 
nets and Elegies. In 1 vol. fm. 8vo, cf. 
Lond., 1634. $4.00 

[Rodd.] 


839 
green mor, 


: Divine Fancies. Small 4to, 
Lond., 1633. $4.25 
[ Waterton. ] 


840 : Emblemes. Curious plates. 

Sm. 8vo, cf. London, N. D. $7.00 
[Richardfon. } 

852 Raetais (Fr.) The Romance of Gar- 


gantua and Pantagruel, tranflated by Sir 
Thomas Urquhart. Reprinted from the 


an 
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original edition, with Introduétory No- 
tice, Life of Rabelais, etc. 4to, moroc, 
gilt, tooled edges. Edinburgh, 1838. 
$10.00 

[Humphry.] 


854 RanpotPH (THomas). Poems, with 
the Mvfes Looking-Glaffe ; and Amyn- 
tas, Firft edition. 4to,cf. Lond., 1638. 

$6.00 
[Fowle.] 


859 Reliquie Antique. Scraps from An- 
cient Manufcripts, illuftrating chiefly 
Early Englifh Literature and the Englifh 
Language; edited by Thomas Wright 
and J. O. Halliwell. 2 vols. 8vo, half 
mor., tops gilt. Pickering, Lond., 1841. 

$17.50 
[Fowle.] 


865 Reynard the Fox. A Renowned Ap- 
ologue of the Middle Age, reproduced 
in Rhyme. Illuftrated. 8vo, red tur- 
key mor. gilt, Longmans, Lond., 1845. 

$8.25 
{Ryder.] 


866 Rich (Barnaby). A Trve and Kinde 
Excufe, written in defenfe of that Booke, 
intityled a Newe Defcription of Irelande, 
Pleafant and Pleafing, both to Englifh 
and Irifh. Small 4to, hf. mor. Lond., 
1612. $9.50 

[Rodd.] 


867 : The Irifh Hvbbvb, or the 
Englifh Hve and Crie, briefely proving 
the bafe Conditions, and moft notorious 
Offences of this Vile, Vaine and Wick- 
ed Age; no lefs fmarting than tickling. 
Sm. 4to, cf. Lond., 1619. $7.50 


[Rodd.] 


868 Ricnarvs (NaTHanieL). Poems, Sa- 


cred and Satyricall, viz: Prayers Para- _ 


dice. The World, The Flefh, The Jef- 
uite, The Devill, etc. Portrait by T. 
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R., and frontifpiece. Small 8vo, mor. 
Lond., 1641. vp . $8.50 
[Richardfon. ] 


872 Rirson (JoserH). Obfervations on 
Warton’s Hiftory, with duplicate curi- 
ous fatirical plates. The Life by Ha- 
flewood in MS., correéted Copy in Ha- 
flewood’s own hand, with MS, Notes by 
Park; Life of Ritfon. by Haflewood, the 
original firft draft, with the Notes of 
Thomas Park, from which the previous 
Copy was corrected, with Portrait b 
Sawyer; Account of Life and Publica- 
tions of Ritfon by Haflewood, edition of 
1824, inlaid; Condenfed Index to Rit- 
fon’s Anthology and Percy Reliques by 
Haflewood in MS. ; Catalogue of Sale 
of Ritfon’s Library, with prices. All in 
one volume 4to, bound uniform with 
the works, in red turkey morocco, gilt. 

$51.00 
[Ryder.] 


882 Rowranp (Samuet). Hell Broke 
Loofe. A Poem, containing the Life 
and Death of John Leyden, alias, Yonck- 
er Hans, or Dutch Taylor; Tom Myn- 
ter, a Parifh Clarke; Knipperdulling, a 
Smythe; and Crafteing, a Joyner; In- 
famous Rebels and Heretiques. Small 
4to, mor. gilt, Lond., 1655. $18.00 


[Grifwold.] 


891 Rump Songs; or an Exact Colleétion 
of the Choyceft Poems and Songs, rela- 
ting to the late Times, by the Moft 
Eminent Wits, from 1639 to 1661. Cu- 
rious original frontifpieces and plates. 
8vo, turkey mor, gilt. London, 1662. 

$22.00 
[Grifwold.] 


gos Scottifh Poetry. A Book of Scottith 
Pafquils, 12mo, green mor., by Clarke 
& Bedford. Edinburgh, 1827, $13.25 


| Fowle.] 
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Neglected Biography of Booksellers 
and Book-Collectors. 


JAMES COX, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
(From Powlfon’s American Daily Advertifer, 1834.) 


Tue death of James Cox was announced 
in this paper within a few days; at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three. Mr. Cox was 
too remarkable a man to be allowed to pafs 
away from among us without at leaft a flight 
notice. His great pajfion was book-col- 
leéting; and during a long life he was fo 
thoroughly imbued with the dbiomania, 
that he facrificed all of his income to the 
attainment of his object, as long as he was 
able to exert himfelf in his profeffion. He 
came to Philadelphia from England, when 
a young man. Pafling along Almond ftreet, 
he faw a lady at her front door, whom he 
recognized as having emigrated from his 
own country, and a friendfhip was formed 
between them. Mr. Cox became her heir, 
and having now a comfortable houfe over 
his head, and fome {mall income befides 
that he derived from the exercife of ‘his 
talents, he devoted himfelf to the formation 
of a library, and to literary purfuits, pafling 
only a part of each day in teaching draw- 
ing and painting. He was long the fafh- 
ionable drawing-mafter in the families of 
our wealthieft citizens, and in boarding- 
{chools, &c. Robert Morris and General 
Wafhington were among his patrons. Be- 
ing almoft the only profeffor of his art, Mr. 
Cox found money flow in upon him in a 
perennial ftream, and what was fo eafily 
made was as eafily fpent. The book-ftores, 
book-ftalls, and auctions, were daily vifited 
in fearch of rarities; his bills at one book- 
ftore alone are declared to have exceeded 
a thoufand dollars per annum for many 
years, while his importations from Europe 
were also confiderable. Books on the-fine 
arts, when fuch books were unknown in our 
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public and private libraries, were to be feen 
only in his colleétion ; hence his rooms were 
the refort of artifts, and from this ftore- 
houfe emanated patterns for various kinds 
of houfe decorations, theatrical ornaments, 
fcenery, &c. Mufic, too, he cultivated fuc- 
cessfully, and was intimate with the moft 
prominent profeffors of the art. His purfe 
was not unfrequently opened to poor actors 
and others, 

A bachelor with thefe habits, and with- 
out a relative in the country, living to his 
great age, may be fuppofed to have fur- 
vived moft of his friends, as well as a large 
portion of his fcholars; fuch was the cafe; 
and when the writer of this imperfect no- 
tice was firft attracted to his houfe by the 
fame of his library, fome three years fince, 
he found him a folitary being of extremely 
eccentric habits. His companions were a 
dog and a macaw, the latter remarkable 
for its splendid plumage, loquacity, and 
mifchievous difpofition. Much perfuafion 
was neceflary in order to obtain a view of 
his books, which were ftored away ina fec- 
ond-ftory room, on fhelves in double and 
treble rows, and covered with cobwebs and 
duft, while the floor was ftrewn with port- 
folios of drawings, {craps of mufic, broken 
inftruments, hour-glaffes, plafter cafts, &c., 
with not a few evidences of the inroads of 
vermin of fundry defcriptions, 

A few hours paffed here convinced the 
writer that the collection poffeffed great 
value, both as a curious and u/eful library 
of reference; and his exertions, aided” by 
others, were immediately ufed to induce 
the venerable owner fo to difpofe of the 
accumulation of his long life as that his lit- 
erary treafures might not be difperfed, but 
remain a monument of his induftry and 
tafte to pofterity. The greateft reluctance 
was evinced at the very idea of parting with 
thefe old companions, who had cheered his 
folitude, and given him an objet to live 
for. After frequent cafual converfations, 
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his judgment became convinced of the pro- 
priety of depofiting his books in an inftitu- 


tion where they would be kept together ;- 


and, having negotiated with him for The 
Library Company of Philadelphia, who 
agreed to give him an annuity of four hun- 
dred dollars for his fupport in declining life, 
the writer had the pleafure of tranfporting 
nearly the whole of his colleétion to enrich 
the fhelves of the above inftitution, The 
number of volumes exceeded five thou/and. 
Thus the Library Company has been ben- 
efited, while Mr. Cox obtained the object 
of his wifhes—that of leaving entire his lit- 
erary treafures in a place where they will 
be appreciated, and where his name, in- 
{cribed in each, will caufe him to be re- 
membered. 

The paflion for colleéting books remained 
to the laft. With his increafed income, he 
has been fince an occafional attendant at 
book-fales, laying the foundation of another 
library ; had he lived long enough, his old 
hive would probably have been again filled. 
The direétors of the Library having granted 
Mr. Cox the free ufe of the books of the 
inftitution, he was for fome time a regular 
vifitor, when age and increafing infirmities 
permitted fo long a walk. He had many 
anecdotes to tell of his books—the difficulty 
he had encountered in procuring this, and 
the envy he had excited at having the good 
fortune to poffefs that curious fpecimen of 
typography or engraving—and his conver- 
fation generally ended with the hiftory of 
fome old citizen’s attempt to purchafe or 
bribe from him one of his literary gems. 

The remains of Mr. Cox were depofited 
in St. Paul’s churchyard, on Sunday, the 
30th of March; and though by no relative, 
a train of refpectable citizens and neighbors 
accompanied them to theirlong home. His 
monument is his books, and by them he 
will be long remembered by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, comparatively very few of 
whom could have been aware of the exift- 
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ence of fo fingularly eccentric a being as 
James Cox the Arteft and Bibliomaniac. 
s. 


THE 
DPook-Hunter, ete. 


BY JOHN HILL BURTON. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. 
mpcccixi. (Sm. 8vo, pp. viii—384.) 


Tuis entertaining volume is a handfome 
reprint of a feries of ‘‘ fketches of the ways 
of book-colleétors, {cholars, literary invetti- 
gators, defultory readers, and other perfons 
whofe purfuits revolve round books and lit- 
erature,” which were originally contributed 
b¥ the author to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
In the procefs of revifion for the prefs, 
many alterations and important additions 
have been made to the articles as they were 
primarily publifhed, until they have ex- 
panded to the refpectable dimenfions of the 
attractive book before us. 

Mr. Burton has arranged his work under 
the following general Table of Contents, 
with fubdivifions of each Part, viz.: THE 
Boox-Huntrer. Parr I.—Huis Nature. 
Parr II].—His Functions. Parr III.— 
His Crus. Parr 1V.—Boox-Cuvs Lirt- 
ERATURE. Pafling over fome twelve pages 
of introduction, we come to what he calls 
“A Vifion of Mighty Book-Hunters,” from 
which we felect the following characteriftic 
{pecimens : 

“As the firft cafe, let us fummon from the 
fhades my venerable friend Archdeacon Meadow, 
as he was in the body. You fee him now—tall, 
ftraight, and meagre, but with a grim dignity in 
his air which warms into benignity as he infpects 
a pretty little clean Elzevir, or a tall portly Ste- 
phens, concluding his inward eftimate of the prize 
with a peculiar grunting chuckle, known by the 
initiated to be an important announcement. This 
is no doubt one of the milder and more inoffenfive 
types, but ftill a thoroughly confirmed and obfti- 
nate cafe. Its parallel to the claffes who are to be 
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taken charge of by their wife neighbors is only too 
clofe and awful; for have not fometimes the fe- 
male members of his houfehold been known on 
occafion of fome domeftic emergency—or, it may 
be, for mere fake of keeping the loft man out of 
mifchief—to have been fearching for-him on from 
bookftall unto bookftall, juft as the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of other loft men hunt them through 
their favorite taverns ? 

“Then, again, can one forget that occafion of 
his going to London to be examined by a commit- 
tee of the Houfe of Commons, when he fuddenly 
difappeared with all his money in his pocket, and 
returned pennilefs, followed by a wagon contain- 
ing three hundred and feventy-two copies of rare 
editions of the Bible? All were fifh that came to 
his net. At one time you might find him fecuring 
a minnow for fixpence at a ftall—and prefently 
afterwards outbids fome princely colle€tor, and fe- 
cures with frantic impetuofity, ‘at any price,’ a 
great fith he has been patiently watching year after 
year. His hunting-grounds were wide and diftant, 
and there were myfterious ramors about the num- 
ber of copies, all identically the fame in edition 
and minor individualities, which he poffeffed of 
certain books. I have known him, indeed, when 
beaten at an auction, turn round refignedly and 
fay, ‘Well, fo be it—but I darefay I have ten or 
twelve copigs at home, if I could lay my haads on 
them’ The Archdeacon lay under what, 
among a portion of the victims of his malady, was 
deemed a heavy fcandal. He was fufpected of 
reading his own books—that is to fay, when he 
could get at them; for there are thofe who may 
fti!] remember his rather fhamefaced apparition of 
an evening, petitioning, fomewhat in the tone 
with which an old fchoolfellow down in the world 
requefts your affiftance to help him go to York to 
get an appointment—petitioning for the loan of a 
volume of which he could not deny that he pof- 
feffed numberlefs copies lurking in divers parts 
of his vaft collection. This reputation of reading 
the books in his colleétion, which fhould be facred 
to external infpection folely, is, with a certain 
fchool of book-colle@tcrs, a fcandal, fuch as it 
would be among a hunting fet to hint that a man 
had killed a fox. In the dialogues, not always 
the moft entertaining, of Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 
there is this fhort paffage : 

<¢¢] will frankly confefs,’ rejoined Lyfander, 
‘that I am an arrant dbibliomaniac—that I love 
books dearly—that the very fight, touch, and mere 
perufal’ ‘Hold, my friend,’ again exclaimed 
Philemon ; ‘you have renounced your profeflion— 
you talk of reading books—do bibliomaniacs ever 
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read books?”*’ Yes, the Archdeacon read books 
—he devoured them ; and he did {0 to full prolific 
purpofe.” 


The fhade of Fitzpatrick Sharp, Efq., 
another ‘‘ mighty book-hunter,” is \next 
fummoned by Mr. Burton: 


** He too, through a long life, had been a vigi- 
lant and enthufiaftic collector; but after a totally 
different fafhion. He was far from omnivorous. 
He had a principle of feleétion peculiar and fepa- 
rate from all others’, as was his individuality from 
other men’s. You could not claffify his library 
according to any of the accepted nomenclatures 
peculiar to the initiated. He was not a black- 
letter man, or a tall-copyift, or an uncut man, or 
a rough-edge man, or an early-Englith-dramatift, 
or an Elzevirian, or a broad-fider, or a pafquinader, 
or an old-brown-calf man, or a Grangerite, or a 
tawny-moroccoite, or a gilt-topper, or a marbled- 
infider, or an editio-princeps man; neither did he 
come under any of the more vulgar claffications 
of an antiquarian, or a deles-/ettres, or a claffical 
collector, There was no way of defining his pe- 
culiar walk fave by his own name—it was the 
Fitzpatrick Sharp walk. In faét, it wound itfelf 
through ifolated fpots of literary fcenery, if we 
may fo fpeak, in which he took a perfonal inter- 
eft. There were hiftorical events, bits of family 
hiftory, chiefly of a tragic or a fcandalous kind— 
efforts of art or of literary genius on which, through 
fome intellectual law, his mind and memory loved 
to dwell; and it was in reference to thefe that he 
collected. If the book were one defired by him, 
no anxiety and toil, no payable price, was to be 
grudged for its acquifition. If the book were an 
inch out of his line, it might be trampled in the 
mire for aught he cared, be it as rare or as coftly 
as it could be After all, he was himfelf his 
own greateft curiofity. He had come to manhood 
juft after the period of gold-laced waiftcoats, {mall- 
clothes, and fhoe-buckles—otherwife he would 
have been long a living memorial of thefe now 
antique habits. It happened to be his lot to pre- 
ferve down to us the earlieft phafe of the panta- 
loon dynafty. One of the myfteries about him 
was, that his clothes, though unlike any other 
perfon’s, were always old. This charaéteriftic 
could not even be accounted for by the fuppofition 
that he had laid in a fixty years’ {tock in his youth, 
for they always appeared to have been ‘a good deal 

So fluttered through exiftence one who, 
had it been his fate to have his own bread to make, 
might have been a great man. Alas for the end! 
Some curious annotations are all that remain of 
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his literary powers. His collection, with its long 
train of legends and affociations, came to what he 
himfelf muft have counted as difperfal. He left 
it to his houfekeeper, who, like a wife woman, 
converted it into cafh while its myfterious reputa- 
tion was frefh. Huddled in a great auction-room, 
its feveral catalogued items lay in humiliating con- 
traft with the decorous order in which they were 
wont to be arranged. Sic tranfit gloria mundi.” 


After a pleafant fketch (too lengthy for 
citation) of the peculiar literary habits and 
eccentricities of Thomas De Quincey— 
whofe fpectral name is Thomas Papaveri- 
us—Mr. Burton evokes the finical ghoft of 
another order of “‘ mighty book-hunters,” 
named Magnus Lucullus, Efg., of Grand 
Priory : 

“He is a man with a prefence—tall, and a 
little portly, with a handfome, pleafant counte- 
nance, looking hofpitality and kindlinefs towards 
friends, and a quiet but not eafily folvable referve 
towards the reft of the world. He has no literary 
pretenfions, but you will not talk long with him 
without finding that he is a fcholar, and a ripe 
iand good one. He is complete and magnificent 
an all his belongings; only, as no man’s qualities 
and charaéteriftics are of perfectly uniform balance 
and parallel aétion, his library is the fphere in 
which his difpofition for the complete and the 
magnificent has moft profufely developed itfelf. 
As you enter its Gothic door, a fort of indifting, 
flightly mufky perfume, like that faid to frequent 
Oriental bazaars, hovers around. Everything is 
of perfect finifh—the mahogany-railed gallery— 
the tiny ladders—the broad-winged le€terns, with 
leathern cufhions on the edges to keep the wood 
from grazing the rich bindings—the books them- 
felves, each fhelf uniform with its facings or ra- 
ther backings, like well-dreffed lines at a review. 
Their owner does not profefs to indulge much in 
quaint monftrofities, though many a book of rarity 
isthere. In the firft place, he muft have the beft 
and moft complete editions, whether common or 
rare; and, in the fecond place, they muft be in 
perfe&t condition. All the claffics are there—one 
complete fet of Valpy’s in good ruffia, and many 
feparate copies of each, valuable for text or anno- 
tation. The copies of Bayle, Moreri, the Trévoux 
DiGtionary, Stephens’s Lexicon, Du Cange, Ma- 
billon’s Antiquities, the Benedictine hiftorians, the 
Bolandifts’ Lives of the Saints, Grevius and Gro- 
novius, and heavy books of that order, are in their 
old original morocco, without a fcratch or abrafure, 
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gilt-edged, vellum-jointed, with their backs bla- 
zing in tooled gold. Your dingy, well-thumbed 
Bayle or Moreri poffibly coft you two or three 
pounds, his coft forty or fifty... .. Throughout 
the eftablifhment there is an appearance of care 
and order, but not of reftraint. Some inordinately 
richly-bound volumes have fpecial grooves or nich- 
es for themfelves, lined with foft cloth, as if they 
had delicate lungs, and muft be kept from catch- 
ing cold. But even thefe are not guarded from 
the hand of the gueft. Lucullus fays his books 
are at the fervice of his friends; and, as a hint in 
the fame direction, he recommends to your notice 
a few volumes from the colle¢tion of the celebrated 
Grollier, the moft princely and liberal of colleét- 
ors, on whofe claffic book-plate you find the genial 
motto, ‘ Foannis Grollierii et amicorum.’ Having 
conferred on-you the freedom of his library, he 
will not concern himfelf by obferving how you 
ufe it. He would as foon watch you after dinner, 
to note whether you efchew common fherry and 
fhow an expenfive partiality for that madeira at 
twelve pounds a dozen, which other men would 
probably only place on the table when it could be 
well invefted in company worthy of the facrifice.” 


A notable clafs of literary vampires, who 
are technically termed ‘‘ Grangerites,” and 
whofe peculiar glory it is to -have their 
books ‘‘illuftrated,” are thus happily de- 
{cribed : 


 Tiluftrating a volume confifts in inferting or 
in binding up with it portraits, landfcapes, and 
other works of art bearing a reference to its con- 
tents. The illuftrator is the very Ifhmaelite of 
colle€tors—his hand is againft every man, and ev- 
ery man’s hand is againft him. He deftroys un- 
known quantities of books to fupply portraits or 
other illuftrations to a fingle volume of his own; 
and as it is not always known concerning any 
book that he has been at work on it, many a 
common, book-buyer has curfed him on infpeét- 
ing his own laft bargain, and finding that it is de- 
ficient in an interefting portrait or two. Tales 
there are, fitted to make the blood run cold in the 
veins of the moft fanguine book-hunter, about the 
devaftations committed by thofe who are given 
over to this fpecial purfuit. It is generally under- 
ftood that they received the impulfe which has 
rendered them an important fet, from the publi- 
cation of Granger's Biographical Hiftory—hence 
their name of Grangerites. So it has happened 
that this induftrious and refpeétable compiler is 
contemplated with myfterious awe as a fort of lit- 
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erary Attila or Gengis Khan, who has fpread ter- 
ror and ruin around him.” 


In the chapter on Literary Pretenders, 


York. Dr. Cogfweil, the firft librarian of 
the Aftor, is charaéterized as “a judicious, 
active, and formidable fportfman in the 


Mr. Burton expreffes his critical opinion of book-hunting world ;” and Dr. Wynne as 


the literary merits of the Reverend Doétor 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, whofe elegant 
volumes of ftultifying prattle and maudlin 
jocularity are the favorite ‘‘ bibliographical 
gems” of dainty book-collectors in this 
country : a 


“ One of the reafons why Dibdin’s expatiations 
among rare and valuable volumes are, after all, fo 
devoid of intereft, is, that he occupied himfelf in 
a great meafure.in catering for men with meafure- 
lefs purfes. Hence there is throughout too exact 
an eftimate of everything by what it is worth in 
fterling cafh, with a contempt of {mall things, 
which has an unpleafant odor of plufh and fhoul- 
der-knot about it. Everything is too comfortable, 
luxurious, and eafy—ruffia, morocco, emboffing, 
marbling, gilding—all crowding on one another, 
till one feels fuffocated with riches. ‘There is a 
feeling, at the fame time, of the utter ufelefs 
pomp of the whole thing. Books, in the condi- 
tion in which he generally defcribes them, are no 
more fitted for ufe and confultation than white 
kids and filk ftockings are for hard work. Books 
fhould be ufed decently and refpectfully—rever- 
ently, if you will—but let there be no toleration 
for the doétrine that there are volumes too fplen- 
did for ufe, too fine almoft to be looked at, as 
Brummell faid of fome of his Drefden china. 
That there fhould be little intereft in the record 
of rich men buying coftly books which they know 
nothing about and never become acquainted with, 
is an illuftration of a wholefome truth, pervading 
all human endeavors after happinefs. It is this : 
that the active, racy enjoyments of life—thofe en- 
joyments in which there is alfo exertion and 
achievement, and which depend on thefe for their 
proper relifh—are not to be bought for hard cath. 
To have been to him the true elements of enjoy- 
ment, the-book-hunter's treafures muft not be his 
mere property, they muft be his achievements— 
each one of them recalling the excitement of the 
chafe and the happinefs of fuccefs,” &c. 


In the chapter on the Creation oF Li- 
BrariEs, Mr. Burton has devoted a number 
of pages to a notice of the Aftorian [ fc] 
Library, and to Dr. James Wynne’s vol- 
ume on Tue Private Lipraries or New 


**a remorfelefs inveftigator,” who has mani- 
fefted his “‘ verdant fimplicity in mention- 
ing among the fpecialities and diftinguith- 
ing features of a colleétion—the Biographia 
and Encyclopedia Britannica, Lowndes’s 
Manual, the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views, Boyle | Bayle?], Ducange, Moreri, 
Dodfley’s Annual Regifter, Watt’s Biblio- 
theca, and Diodorus Siculus,” Dr. Wynne 
fhould by no means be held individually 
accountable for a// the “ verdant fimplici- 
ty,” numerous typographical inaccuracies, 
and ridiculous literary blunders, that ap- 
pear in his luxurious volume; for many of 
the very refpectable ‘‘ private gentlemen,” 
whofe names figure fo confpicuoufly in it, 
were the learned and elegant hiftorians of 
their own colleétions, and it is perhaps not 
improbable that a {mall number of the Jighz 
miftakes attributed to the Doétor’s careleff- 
nefs, ignorance, and “‘ verdant fimplicity,” 
may have been committed by fome of thefe 
amateur hiftorians themfelves. 

A few charaéteriftic extracts from Mr. 
Burton’s notice of Dr. Wynne’s fumptu- 
oufly-printed volume, will perhaps be amu- 
fing to a portion of our readers; and with 
thefe we fhall conclude our neceffarily hafty 
account of “‘ The Book-Hunter :” 


“The zeal and wealth which the citizens of 
the States have thrown into the limited field from 
which a library can be rapidly reaped, are mani- 
fefted in the fize and value of their private collec- 
tions. A volume, called The Private Libraries of 
New York, by James Wynne, M. D., affords in- 
terefting evidence of this phenomenon. It is print- 
ed on large, thick paper, after the moft luxurious 
fathion of our book-clubs, apparently for private 
diftribution. .... Such an undertaking reveals to 
us of the old country a very fingular focial condi- 
tion. With us, the clafs who may be thus offered 
up to the martyrdom of publicity is limited. The 
owners of great houfes and great collections are 
doomed to fhare them with the public, and if they 
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would frequent their own eftablifhments, muft be 
content to do fo in the capacity of librarians or fhow- 
men, for the benefit of their numerous and uninvited 
vifitors. They generally, with wife refignation, bow 
to the facrifice, and, abandoning all conneétion with 
their treafures, dedicate them to the people—nor, 
as their affluence is generally fufficient to furround 
them with an abundance of other enjoyments, are 
they an object of much pity. But that the privacy 
of our ordinary wealthy and middle claffes fhould 
be invaded in a fimilar fhape, is an idea that could 
not get abroad without creating fenfations of the 
moft lively horror. They manage thefe things 
differently acrofs the Atlantic, and fo here we 
have ‘over’ fifty gentlemen’s private collections 
ranfacked and anatomized. If they like it, we 
have no reafon to complain It is quite nat- 
ural that their ways of efteeming a colleétion fhould 
not be as our ways. The ftatement that there is 
in Dr. Francis’s collection ‘a complete fet of the 
Recueil des Caufes Célebres, collected by Maurice 
Mejan, in eighteen volumes—a fcarce and valu- 
able work’—would throw any of our black-letter 
knight-errants into convulfions of laughter 

The defcriptions of a remorfelefs inve‘tigator like 
this have a freth individuality not to be found here, 
where our habitual referve prevents us from offer- 
ing or enjoying a full, true, and particular account 
of the goods of our neighbors, unlefs they are 
brought to the hammer—and then they have loft 
half the charm which they poffeffed as the houfe- 
hold gods of fome one confpicuous by pofition or 
character, and are little more eftimable than other 
common merchandife. It would be difficult to 
find, among the countlefs books about books pro- 
duced by us in the old country, any in which the 
bent of individual taftes and propenfities is fo dif- 
tinétly reprefented in tangible fymbols; and ‘the 
reality of the elucidation is increafed by the fort of 
innocent furprife with which the hiftorian ap- 
proaches each ‘lot,’ evidently as a firft acquaint- 
ance, about whom he inquires and obtains all 
available particulars, good humoredly communica- 
ting them in bold detail to his reader. 


“There are in Dr. Wynne’s book defcriptions, 
not only of libraries according to their kind, but 
according to their ftage of growth, from thofe 
which, as the work of a generation or two, have 
reached from ten to fifteen thoufand, to the col- 
leétions ftill in their youth, fuch as Mr. Lorimer 
Graham’s of five thoufand volumes, rich in early 
editions of Britifh poetry, and doubtlefs, by this 
time, ftill richer, fince its owner was lately here 
collecting early works on the literature of Scot- 
land, and other memorials of the land of his fa- 
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thers. Certainly, however, the moft interefting of 
the whole is the library of the Rev. Dr. Magoon, 
‘an eminent and popular divine of the Baptift 
Church.” He entered on aétive life as an opera- 
tive bricklayer. There are, it appears, wall-plates 
extant, and not a few, built by his hands; and it 
was only by faving the earnings thefe brought to 
him, that he could obtain an education. . . . The 
bricklayer, however, was endowed with the heav- 
enly gift of the high zfthetic, which no birth or 
breeding can fecure, and threw himfelf into that 
common ground where art and religion meet—the 
literature of Chriftian medizval art.” 


fliscellaneous Items. 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF DR. FRAN- 
CIS. 


Messrs. Bancs, Merwin. & Co, hev€ i: 
fued the CaTaLOGuE OF THE ENTIRE PRIVATE 
Liprary, BoTH Mepicat anp MiIscELLane- 
OUS, OF THE LATE Dr, Joun W. Francis, 
LL. D. 

The fale is announced: to begin on 
Wednefday afternoon, Fune 4th, at four 
o’clock, and following days at the fame 
hour. The Catalogue numbers 126 pages, 
and embraces 3,159 lots, including old 
newspapers, pamphlets, odd numbers of 
magazines and reviews, a very liberal {prink- 
ling of fecond-hand {chool-books, and a 
“‘library-table ufed by Dr. Francis many 
years.” The medical part of the collec- 
tion is perhaps the moft important and val- 
uable, and contains “a folio copy of Zac- 
chias, who wrote the firft treatife on Fo- 
renfic Medicine”—a ftatement which will 
be read with furprife and fhouts of laughter 
by any phyfician tolerably well read in the 
hiftory of his profeffion. The mifcellane- 
ous portion of the library is marvelloufly 
rich in “ prefentation copies” of the works 
of an enormous {warm of literary infects, 
whofe names have long fince juftly funk into 
oblivion. Indeed, if the entire library may 
be taken as a criterion to judge of the ven- 


erable Doétor’s fcholarfhip, it may be fafely 
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prefumed he did not poffefs the various and 
profound learning of Scaliger and Gui Pa- 
tin, or even that of the erratic Jerome Car- 
dan; and that his name will hardly furvive 
to.the poflible epoch of time when Lord 
Macaulay’s celebrated New-Zealand trav- 
eller, feated on a broken arch of High 
Bridge, thall overlook. the wide-fpread and 
defolate ruins of “‘ Old New York.” 


SONG. 
Fly Mind to me a Kingdom is. 


Sir Epwarp Dyer, a friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, is fuppofed to be the author of this 
excellent old Song. It is found in many 
collections, with many variations, ‘The ac- 
curate Ritfon has been relied upon for the 
following verfion in his Engli/h Songs, ex- 
cepting the eleventh ftanza, which is given 
by Singer from a contemporary MS., con- 
taining many of the poems of Sir Edward 
Dyer, Edward Earl of Oxford, and their 
contemporaries, feveral of which have never 


been publifhed : 


My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly blifs, 

That God or Nature hath affign’d. 
Though much I want that moft would have, 
Yet ftill my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my, ftay ; 

I feek no more than may fuffice: 
I prefs to bear no haughty fway; 

Look, what I lack my mind fupplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a King, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I fee how plenty furfeits oft, 

And hafty climbers fooneft fall ; 
I fee that fuch as fit aloft i 

Mifhap doth threaten moft of all : 
Thefe get with toil and keep with fear; 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp, nor wealthy ftore, 
No force to win a victory, 
No wily wit to falve a fore, 
No fhiape to win a lover's eye; 
Ww 
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To none of thefe I yield as thrall ; 
For why? my mind defpifeth all. 


“ Some have too much, yet ftill they crave; 


I little have, yet feek no more; 
They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little ftore. 
They poor, I rich;; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s lofs, 

I grudge not at another's gain ; 
No worldly wave my mind can tofs, 
I brook that is another’s bane : 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend—~ 
I loath not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfeét eafe, - 
My confcience clear, my chief defence ; 


I never feek by bribes to pleafe, 


Nor by defert to give offence, 
Thus do I live, thus will I die— 
Would all did fo as well as I. 


I joy not in no earthly blifs, 

I weigh not Creefus’ wealth a ftraw; 
For care, I care not what it is— 

I fear not fortune’s fatal law: 
My mind is fuch as may not move 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 


I with but what I have at will, 
I wander not to feek for more; 

I like the plain, I climb no hill; 
In greateft ftorms I fit on fhore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 

To get what muft be loft again. 


I kifs not where I with to kill, 
I feign not love where moft I hate; 


. L-break no fleep to win my will, 


I wait'not at the mighty’s gate ; 
I {corn no poor, I fear no rich— 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 


Some weigh their pleafure by their luft, 
Their wifdom by their rage of will; 
Their treafure is their only ‘truft, 
A cloakéd craft their ftore of fkill; 
But all the pleafure that I find, 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 


The court, ne cark, I like ne loath; 
Extremes are counted worft of all; 

The golden mean betwixt them both 
Doth fureft fit and fears no fall: 

This is my choice for why I find 

No weaith is like a quiet mind. 
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STANZAS IN THE EARLY EDITIONS OF 
- “GRAYS ELEGY. 


Tere are early editions of Gray’s Elegy 
in which it forms a finer work of art, than 
in its prefent fhape. The firft ftanza was 
originally penned chus:: 


«¢ The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
The lowing heards wind flowly o’er'the lea, 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

And leaves the world to darknefs and to me.” 


In this there is fenfe; for the curfew does 
leave the world, leaves it to’darknefs, and 
leaves it to the poet, who meditates beft in 
filence ; but the ploughman does none of 
thefe things. The motive for removing 
the third line into the firft place, was to ob- 
tain a more ftriking commencement, which 
fhould found the key-note of the enfuing 
train of harmonious ideas; but this has 
been ‘accomplifhed at the expenfe of all 
connection .between the two latter lines of 
the ftanza, which are now nonfenfical. In- 
ftead of the tedious and abfurd-epifode be- 
ginning— 

*¢ Haply fome hoary-headed fwain may fay’’— 


and concluding with an epigrammatic and 
awkward epitaph, the following beautiful 
ftanzas once occurred : 


«¢ And.thou who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led, 
‘To wander in the gloomy walks of Fate, 


No more with reafon and thyfelf at ftrife, 
Give anxious cares and endlefs wifhes room ; 
But through the cool fequefter’d vale of life 
Purfue the filent tenour of thy doom. 


The thoughtlefs world to majefty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize fuccefs ; 

Yet more to innocence their fafety owe, 
Than powet, or genius, ¢er con{pir’d, to blefs. 


Hark! how the facred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous paffion ceafe ; 

In ftill {mall accents whifpering from the ground 
A grateful earneft of eternal, peace.” 
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Thefe lines do not deftroy the wholenefs 
of the poem, and divert the reader’s atten- 
tion to a fuperfluous individual ; they form 
an admirable clofe, and fhould be reftored, 

K, 


Notes and Queries. 


FATHER STATTLER’S ETHICA CHRIS- 
TIANA. 


In Lady Duff:Gordon’s Narratives of 
Remarkable Criminal Trials, tranflated 
from the German of Anfelm Ritter Von 
Feuerbach (London, 1846), there is a very 
interefting account of the trial of Francis 
Salefius Reimbauer, a parifh prieft, who 
was convicted of the murder of Anna Eich- 
ftidter, one of his miftrefles. The murderer 
feems to have been a profound cafuift, and 
in his confeffion fays:: 

“* Anna declared, when I met her at 
Ratifbon, that fhe would not part from me, 
I reprefented to her moft ftrongly that it 
was impoflible for me to take her, but all 
in vain. My pofition, my reputation, ev- 
rything that was facred and dear to me, 
would be, endangered by her coming to 
Lauterbach. 1 thought within myfelf, 
‘What is to be done fhould fhe come?’ 
and I fuddenly remembered the maxim 
laid down by Father Benediét Stattler in 
his Ethica Chrifliana, according to which 
it is lawful to deprive another of life, when 
honor and reputation cannot, be otherwife 
maintained; for honor is of higher value 
than life, and the law of neceffity holds good 
againft thofe who attack our honor, as much 
as againft; robbers. I thought over this 
maxim, which Profeffor St. ufed for- 
merly to explain to us young ecclefiaftics 
in his leétures; and finding that it exa¢tly 
applied to my own predicament, I took it 
as my dactamen practicum.” 

Ina note it is added: ‘The chief paf- 
{ages from which Reimbauer felected his dic- 
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tamen practicumare the'1889th, the 1891 ft, 
and 1893d paragraphs of this truly anti- 
chriftian Etheca Chriftiana, which appeared 
in 1789, in fix thick volumes. In the above- 
named paragraphs a Chriftian is allowed to 
prevent’a ‘contumelia gravis certo pro- 
vifa, aut perquam dolore molefta, aut mag- 
nopere ignominio/a,’ or a ‘ calumnia’ by the 
murder of the ‘zmju/h aggrefforis’ or ‘in- 


jufti calummatoris.’ This {pecies of mo- . 


rality would clearly juftify a man in fecretly 
murdering any one who might be fufpected 
of defigning a fecret attack on his honor. 
This is further proved by the 1893d para- 
graph,’in which a man is permitted’ to rid 
himfelf of an enemy : ‘ St non 1pfa occiftone 
injufti calumniatoris tantundem periculs 
infamia incurramus, quantum vitare de- 
clinatione calumnia tntendimus,’ Alfo: 
«Si tantundem periculi nobis ex occifione 
calumniatoris immineat, profecto utile re- 
medium occifio effe non pote/t; ac promde 
nec lictum’—that is, the murder fhould 
only take place when it can be committed 
with fecrefy and fecurity. There is. noth- 
ing, however infamous, for which Father 
Stattler’s Chriflian Ethics do not afford a 
juftification. The 1894th paragraph per- 
mits calumny to be met by calumny: ‘ Li- 
cet certam gravém calummain que nullo 
alio remedwo, hoc uno autem certo et effi- 
caciter, de pelli poteft, enervare tmponendo 
calumniatort falfum crimen pracife tale, 
nec majus quam neceffe fit, et fufficiat ad 
per, calumniatoris auctoritatem ac 
fidem, et famam propriam dependendam’ ! 
Riembauer, of courfe, reckoned Anna Eich- 
ftidter among his znjuflos aggreffores.. Fa- 
ther Stattler’s book is printed cum permiffu 
Juperiorum, and is ftill ufed in feveral 
places as a manual for ecclefialtics !” 


_ Where may a: fuller account of Father 
Stattler’s book be found? A teacher who 
could produce fuch a pupil as Reimbauer, 
fhould receive the execrations of mankind. 
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Reimbauer’s own account of the murder is 
without a parallel for caol atrocity, and is 
worth extracting. The murderer was not 
without precedent in giving his victim abfo- 
lution. Pope Alexander VI., who caufed 
all of the princes whom he was ftripping of 
their poffeflions, to perifh by the ftiletto, by 
the rope, or by poifon, granted to them in- 
dulgences, zz articule moras. 


“« At this critical moment, Father Stat- 
tler’s maxim again recurred to his mind, 
and he feized the bread-knife and ftabbed 
Eichftidter with it on the right fide of her 
throat; but finding the knife too blunt, he 
dropped it, and fhe endeavored to defend 
herfelf; he then held her by the throat, 
gave her a heavy blow on the back of her 
head, thruft his fingers into her mouth, and 
tried to choke her, exhorting her in the 
mean time to repentance and confeflion, as 
fhe muft die. She replied by earneftly en- 
treating him to fpare her life. ‘Then,’ 
faid he, ‘I took the razor out of my pock- 
et, embraced her from behind, and with 
my right hand put the blade to her throat, 
while with my left I forced it into her wind- 
pipe. I inftantly perceived from her fobs 
that I made a deep incifion, and I dropped 
the razor. She remained ftanding for three 
or four minutes, during which I faid to her, 
“‘ Mariandel, I pray to God and to you for 
pardon: you would hawe it fo. Pray to 
God for forgiveness of your fins, and I will 
give you abfolution.” I accordingly gave 
it her, as it was in cafu neceffitatis. She 
then tottered as if her knees were failing 
under her ¢ and I took her under the arms, 
and let her down gently ; for a few minutes . 
longer I gave her religious confolation as 
fhe fay on the floor, until fhe began to 
kick and ftruggle, and prefently breathed 
her laft.’ ” M. 


New York. 
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J. B. ROUSSEAU’S MOISADE. 


M. De Vutert, in his L2fe of Voltaire, 
with Notes sapere? and Illuftrative 
(tranflated by G. P. Monke, 8vo, London, 
1787), fays: 

“ One of the pieces of poetry that Voltaire moft 
eafily retained, was Numa, or the Moifade, which 
was fathered upon Rouffeau, and which he pru- 
dently difowned, tho’ he had really written it, 
when he was Secretary to the Bifhop of Viviers. .. 

“‘Ninon de l’Enclos, one day afking the Abbé 
de Chateneuf after his godfon, ‘ My dear friend,” 
replies the Abbé, ‘he has been twice chriftened ; 
but you would not believe it; for, though he is 
only three years old, he knows all the Moifade 
by heart.’ i 

“It happens but feldom, that in the courfe of 
life, men deviate from the principles of their early 
education. Few people know this Moifade: I 
have therefore copied it, at the end of this work. 
My duty as an hiftorian, is to make known the 
food with which Voltaire’s mind was nourifhed in 
his infancy, and with which the Abbé de Chate- 
neuf boafted of having enriched the memory of his 
pupil.” 

I have never met with an Englifh tranf- 
lation of this very curious poem, nor am [| 
aware that there is any.. Can you favor 
the readers of @he Phflobibliow with 
one? As unreadable as French poetry ufu- 
ally is in an Englifh drefs, yet the influence 
which this poem appears to have had upon 
the youthful mind of Voltaire might render 
it interefting to the reader. c 


REMARKABLE LONGEVITY. 


M. Gabriel Peignot, in his entertaining 
volume entitled Amu/emens Phalologiques 
(Dijon, 1824, 8vo), p. 194, gives the fol- 
lowing extraordinary account of a French- 
man named Francifco, who refided (in 1822) 
two miles from Whitehall, on the Salem 
road to Albany, in the ftate of New York, 
and who was believed to be 134 years old: 

“© A deux milles de Whitehall, fur la route de 
Salem a Albany, dans l’Etat de New York, vit un 
Frangais nommé Francifco (en 1822),: qui l’on 
croit Agé de 134 ans. 
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jours été de méme. II raconte que fon pérea été 
chaffé de France du temps de Louis XIV. par fuite 
de la révocation de 1’édit de Nantes, et a fui d Am- 
fterdam. II dit avoir affifté, & l’age de 16 ans, au 
couronnement de la reine Anne (qui eut lieu le 3 
Mai, 1702); il étoit donc né en 1686. Il vint 
d’Angleterre 4 New-York probablement au com- 
mencement du XVIIIe fiécle, mais il ne peut fe 
rappeler la date. I] fe trouva & toutes les guerres 
de la reine Anne et recut beaucoup de bleffures 
qu'il fait voir.” 

Has any other record been preferved of 
this remarkable man ; and if fo, where may 
it be found? c. M. 


COMPLOT D’ARNOLD, ETC. ~ 


Who is the author of the Complot d’ Ar- 
nold et de Sir Henri Clinton contre les 
Etats-Unis d’Amerique, et contre le Gén- 
éral Wafhington, Septembre, 1780 (Paris, 
Didot l’ainé, 1816, 8vo)? J. G. He 

CincINNATI. 

[The Complot @’ Arnold, &c., was writ- 
ten by Barbe-Marbois. It was reprinted 
in 1831, with his name as the author. A 
tranflation by Robert Walfh, Efq., is con- 
tained in the fecond volume of the Ameri- 
can Regifler for 1817. See Rich, Biblio- 
theca Americana Nova, vol. ii. pp. 86, 87; 
and Barbier, Diét. des Ouvrages Anonymes 
et Pfeudonymes, tome i. No. 2565.] 


Mefirs. Puites & Co, have ready for the 
prefs, and are now taking fubfcriptions for, 
a reprint of The Paradi/e of Dayntie De- 
vifes. The text of this edition is taken 
from the reprint of 1810, edited by Sir Ed- 
gerton Brydges. The biographical notes 
have been prepared exprefily for this edi- 
tion, ufing Brydges’ as a bafis, but incor- 
porating much information that has been 
brought to light fince his edition was iffued, 
This edition will be printed in fmall quarto, 
in the beft ftyle of art, upon India paper, 
and is limited to 500 copies, as follows: 

400 on fmall paper, at $2.00 each, 
100 on large paper, at 4.00 each. 





